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Mr. Hartland is not the only one recently to emphasize the fact that 
primitive peoples had little reason to connect sexual union with consequent 
conception. A priori, it would have been a wonder had they so connected 
them. 

With a delightful make-up, and few typographical errors, the book is a 
pleasure to read, — a pleasure mitigated by a fad of the omission of com- 
mas, and enhanced by the author's style not without variety and salt. 

Charles Peabody. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Dawn of the World. Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan 
Indians of California. Collected and edited by C. Hart Merriam. 
Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1010. 273 p. 

In the course of his many years' work in the West as Director of the 
Biological Survey, Dr. Merriam has had unusual opportunities for gather- 
ing information relative to the Indians. He has taken advantage of these 
chances, and in the present volume has gathered together the myths and 
folk-lore which he secured from the Miwok of California. Although there 
has been considerable activity during the last ten or twelve years in the 
study of the Calif ornian Indians, very little myth material has as yet been 
published from this stock. From the Yokuts on the south, and the Maidu 
and Wintun on the north, material is available, so that the present volume 
serves to form a welcome link. 

After an introduction in which the main features of the mythology of the 
people are outlined, the myths themselves are given in a simple, narrative 
form. They are classified into those dealing with the First People, and those 
relating to later times, and each is generally supplied with a list of dramatis 
persons, and a statement of the locality or group from which the tale was 
secured. Native names are italicized throughout and accented, and it is 
evident that much pains has been taken with the make-up of the book. A 
bibliography of the material on Californian mythology is added, together 
with a full and carefully made index. Numerous illustrations in black- 
and-white and color add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

The myths given offer to the student of California mythology much of 
interest. The characteristic dualism of the Maidu, which prevails even 
among their more southern members, is here largely absent, and Coyote 
plays the part less of Trickster than of Creator. Many incidents and tales 
widely distributed to the north, such as the Theft of Fire, the Bear and 
Deer, the origin of mankind from feathers or sticks set in the ground or 
buried by the Creator, — all these appear here in more or less modified 
form. Many tales typical of the Maidu and Wintun are, however, absent. 
Relationship with the Yokuts and even perhaps with the Mission Indian 
myths also appears. The few tales given from the Marin County Miwok, 
and those living to the south of Clear Lake, are of particular interest, as 
almost the only material from these regions yet available. It is interesting 
to note that a considerable number of the animal and bird names used in 
these Miwok tales appear to have a wide distribution northwards, particu- 
larly among the valley Maidu. Examples are Moloko (Condor), Wekwek 
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(Falcon), Awanda (Awani, Turtle), Ole, Ahale (Olali, Coyote). In the frag- 
ment given from the southern Maidu (pp. 55, 56) we have the characteris- 
tic Maidu opposition of the Creator and Coyote, and the familiar incident 
of the rattlesnake (Koimo) and the first death. The name Yawm (Yam, 
Yom) is, however, not the word for "Coyote," but for "shaman." 

In the introduction Dr. Merriam makes a brief statement in regard to 
the area occupied by the Miwok, and reprints the map previously pub- 
lished by him ("American Anthropologist," n. s. ix, p. 338). The distribu- 
tion there indicated has been seriously questioned by Dr. A. L. Kroeber and 
Dr. S. A. Barrett; and considerable areas represented by Dr. Merriam as 
Miwok were shown to have belonged almost certainly to the Yokuts. It is 
unfortunate that in this connection Dr. Merriam did not at least refer to 
this evidence when mentioning in a footnote his own earlier paper. The 
question of the spelling of Indian names in a volume of this sort is perhaps 
debatable; but it seems unfortunate that in a book which must have its 
greatest use among students, and those more or less professionally engaged 
in the study of anthropology, a system of spelling was not used which 
would be more in keeping with that currently employed by workers in these 
fields. It is also to be regretted that where terms have a recognized form 
and spelling existing, they should not be used. "Miwok" and "Maidu" 
as names for two of the Calif ornian stocks have been in use for thirty years; 
and it is a wholly unnecessary complication for librarians, students, and 
others to use such forms as "Mewuk" and "Midoo." 

With the mass of material relating to the mythology of the Californian 
Indians collected, and in part already published, we are rapidly getting into 
the position where we may make a fairly satisfactory study of the details of 
its subdivisions and of its growth. The present volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the store of material already secured, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Merriam will, in other subsequent volumes, make available for students 
the great number of mythological tales he has secured from other stocks. 

R. B. Dixon. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



